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ing&iieur."l Of women's suffrage he is far too con-
temptuous to discuss it. The position of woman was
one of his most absolutely fixed principles through life,
connected as it was with the central idea of home. A
woman was to be primarily a useful, secondarily a
beautiful, home-maker and home-keeper.

Occasionally Mr. Ruskin expresses himself in un-
qualified language, which seems to sanction the idea of
drudgery or the narrow position of an average haus-frau
in the middle classes of society to-day. For instance, he
declares that " the essentially right life for all woman-
kind is that of the Swiss paysanne."2 But then he
partly idealised that life, as he saw it through the glasses
of the Swiss novelist Gotthelf, or as brightened by
romantic memory, and partly he designed to offer a
dramatic protest against the notion of frivolity and use-
lessness which he saw to inhere in the English idea of
" ladyhood/' He did not really mean that all women
were to be farmers1 wives like the heroine of " Ulric
the Farm Servant," but that they were all to undertake
useful service in the performance or the superintendence
of manual labour connected with the life of the home*
It is because agriculture is to him the basic industry
that the life of the farmhouse is the type of " the essen-
tially right life for all womankind/' The testimony of
all history to the abuse of male physical power, in tin-
posing an almost intolerable burden of servile drudgery
upon the "paysanne," is simply ignored by Mr. Rus-
kin, who, in his idyllic picture of true agricultural life,
assumes relations of affection and comradeship which
would give happiness to any home* While the farmer
looks after the cattle and the crops, and superintends
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